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FOREWORD 


There  was  featured  in  LINCOLN  LORE,  num- 
bers 1469,  1470,  1471  and  1472,  July  1960  through 
October  1960,  a series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the 
beardless  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  painted  from 
life.  As  this  series  is  a complete  study  and  because 
of  the  historical  significance  of  the  six  presidential 
campaign  pictures  these  articles  are  presented  in  re- 
printed form. 


THOMAS  HICKS'  PORTRAIT 
"THE  YOUTHFUL  LINCOLN” 


It  was  Thomas  Hicks  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  (for- 
merly Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania)  who 
painted  Lincoln's  first  beardless  portrait.  From  Or- 
ville H.  Browning's  DIARY,  June  12  and  13,  1860, 

Volume  1,  page  415,  we  learn  that  Hicks  worked  on 
Lincoln's  portrait  on  June  12,  1860  and  that  the  artist 
finished  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Hicks 
dated  the  portrait  "June  14,  1860.”  However,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  portrait  required  a 
number  of  sittings  and  several  days  work  to  complete. 
Hicks  was  the  first  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  artists 
who  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1860  to  paint  the  Republican  presidential 
candidate's  portrait. 

The  beardless  portraits  of  Hicks,  Barry,  John- 
ston, Brown,  Conant  and  Wright  served  the  Republican 
party  well  as  the  general  public  was  not  familiar  with 
Lincoln's  face  at  the  beginning  of  the  presidential 
campaign.  However,  these  beardless  portraits  were 
soon  rendered  obsolete  when  Lincoln  started  to  grow 
a beard.  It  was  Jesse  Atwood  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  in  late  October,  1860,  went  to  Spring - 
field  and  first  put  on  canvass  a bearded  portrait  of 
Lincoln. 

Hicks  went  to  Springfield  in  early  June,  1860, 
armed  with  a letter  of  introduction  from  the  New  York 
newspaper  editor  Charles  A.  Dana.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  third  and 
last  law  partner.  Hicks  had  been  commissioned  by  a 
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leading  New  York  publishing  house  (W.  H.  Schaus  and 
Company)  to  paint  a portrait  of  Lincoln,  a lithograph 
of  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  approaching  campaign. 

Herndon  introduced  Hicks  to  Lincoln  and  he 
consented  to  sit  for  a portrait.  The  sittings  were 
from  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  each  week  day  in  Lin- 
coln's temporary  office.  The  artist's  account  of  the 
sittings  were  published  in  1886  in  the  REMINISCENSES 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BY  DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF 
HIS  TIMES  compiled  by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  pages 
592-607.  A biographical  sketch  of  Hicks  also  appears 
in  the  same  publication  under  "Biographical  Sketches,  " 
pages  646-647. 

Hicks  was  apparently  a Republican  but  there  is 
every  indication  that  he  had  been  pro -Seward  before 
the  nominating  convention  which  met  in  Chicago.  It 
was  in  April,  1860  that  Hicks  went  to  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  was  given  a letter  to  William  H.  Seward,  by 
the  Republican  committee,  requesting  the  senator  to 
sit  for  the  artist  for  a portrait.  The  sittings  were 
very  pleasant  and  the  portrait  was  copied  on  a silk 
banner.  This  same  banner  "was  taken  to  Chicago  to 
be  unfurled  when  Mr.  Seward  should  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation. " The  banner  is  now  owned 
(1886)  by  the  Union  League  Club.  After  meeting  Lin- 
coln and  being  captivated  by  his  magnetic  personality 
Hicks  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are 
to  be  the  next  president  of  the  United  States.  " 

Hicks  had  good  professional  training.  He  first 
studied  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  afterwards  the  National  Academy  of  Design  of  New 
York.  He  was  elected  Academician  in  1851.  In  Europe 
in  1845  he  studied  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
and  all  of  the  great  galleries  of  Paris.  In  Rome  Hicks 
was  a pupil  of  Ferero,  the  distinguished  teacher  and 
draughtsman.  After  several  years  abroad  Hicks  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began  a successful  career  as 
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an  artist. 

When  the  bust -length  portrait  of  Lincoln  was 
finished  and  was  pronounced  a perfect  likeness,  Lin- 
coln said:  "It  will  give  the  people  of  the  East  a correct 
idea  of  how  I look  at  home,  and,  in  fact,  how  I look  in 
my  office.  I think  the  picture  has  a somewhat  pleas- 
anter expression  than  I usually  have,  but,  that,  per- 
haps is  not  an  objection.  " Hicks  reported  that  "Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  to  have  come  to  the  office  to  see  the  por- 
trait, but  on  the  day  appointed  it  was  raining,  so  I had 
it  taken  to  the  house.  It  was  carried  to  the  drawing- 
room, where  I put  it  in  a proper  light  to  be  seen,  and 
placed  a chair  for  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Sitting  down  before 
it,  she  said,  'Yes,  that  is  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  is  exactly 
like  him,  and  his  friends  in  New  York  will  see  him  as 
he  looks  here  at  home.  How  I wish  I could  keep  it,  or 
have  a copy  of  it.  The  finished  portrait  is  of  course 
clean-shaven,  with  head  turned  to  half  right,  in  black 
coat  and  dark  gray  waistcoat,  with  white  shirt  and 
black  bow  tie. 

Browning  was  also  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  portrait.  He  recorded  this  statement  in 
his  DIARY:  "It  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  and  I doubt  whether  any  one  ever  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a better  picture  of  the  man.  " Brown- 
ing also  wrote  the  following  testimonial  for  Hicks,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation: 

"Springfield,  Illinois 
"June  13,  1860 

"I  have  carefully  examined  the  portrait  of  Hon. 
A.  Lincoln,  painted  by  Thomas  Hicks,  Esq. , and  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a great  success. 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately  for  many 
years,  and  was  present  and  in  conversation  with  him 
much  of  the  time  whilst  it  was  being  painted,  and  can- 
not adequately  express  my  admiration  of  the  fidelity  of 
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the  picture,  and  the  perfect  and  satisfactory  idea  which 
it  gives  of  the  original,  and  of  his  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristics. 

"I  doubt  whether  art  is  capable  of  transferring 
to  canvass  a more  exact  and  life  like  representation 
of  the  'human  face  divine. ' 

O.  H.  Browning.” 

Years  later  the  Browning  testimonial  was  sent 
to  Robert  T.  Lincoln  by  Eugene  G.  Foster.  Lincoln's 
son  wrote  Foster  the  following  letter  which  is  in  the 
files  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation: 

”1775  N Street 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

"April  8,  1918 

"Dear  Mr.  Foster: 

"It  is  only  in  a vague  way  that  I know  of  the 
picture  of  my  father  by  Thomas  Hicks.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Browning  which  you  quote  is  certainly  a most  in- 
teresting document,  and  if  it  accompanied  the  picture, 
it  would  add  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  painting. 
Mr.  Browning  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  Illinois,  and  all  he  says  about  his  intimacy  of  ac- 
quaintance with  my  father  is  well  known  to  me  to  be 
correct.  He  was  a man  of  high  education  and  culture 
and  better  able  than  most  men  to  give  a valuable  judg- 
ment of  the  work.  As  I have  already  indicated  to  you, 
I have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Hicks  portrait. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Robert  T.  Lincoln 

"Mr.  Eugene  G.  Foster" 

J.  H.  Bufford,  a well  known  lithographer  of  the 
period  published  a lithograph  of  the  painting  for  W.  H. 
Schaus  and  Company  of  New  York  in  1860.  The  lith- 
ographic stone  was  the  work  of  L.  Grozelier  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Both  the  portrait  and  the  litho- 
graph depict  Lincoln  to  be  very  young,  at  least  ten 
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years  younger  than  any  other  portrait.  The  work 
might  be  designated  as  ’’The  Youthful  Lincoln. " 

The  original  portrait  was  sold  in  1861  by  Hicks 
to  Edson  Bradley,  Sr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
portrait  next  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Shipman,  widow  of  a prominent  Episcopal  bishop  and 
granddaughter  of  Bradley.  The  portrait  was  exhibited 
only  once  since  its  purchase  by  Bradley,  at  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Exhibition  in  New  York 
City  in  1936.  The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Lincoln  for  the  benefit  of  the  Madison  Square  Boy's 
Club.  While  in  Mrs.  Shipman's  possession  the  por- 
trait hung  in  her  apartment  in  River  House,  435  E. 
42nd  Street  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  HERALD -TRIBUNE  for  Novem- 
ber 16,  1940  carried  a news  article  to  the  effect  that 
the  Hicks  portrait  (measuring  24  1/2”  x 19  1/2”)  would 
be  sold  at  auction  at  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Inc. , 
30  East  57th  Street,  on  November  24th.  Later  news 
stories  reported  that  an  audience  of  one  thousand  per- 
sons were  in  the  gallery  when  Hiram  H.  Parke,  who 
conducted  the  sale,  sold  the  portrait  to  Kennedy  & Co. , 
art  dealers,  785  Fifth  Avenue  for  $11, 100.  Up  to  that 
date  this  was  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a portrait 
of  Lincoln  at  a public  sale.  Knoedler  & Co.  were  the 
underbidders,  dropping  out  at  $11,000.  At  the  time 
of  the  sale  the  painting  was  said  to  be  in  excellent 
condition  and  was  declared  to  be  as  great  a painting 
as  some  of  Gilbert  Stuart's  portraits  of  Washington. 
From  newspaper  clippings  in  the  Foundation  files  it 
appears  that  Kennedy  & Co.,  purchased  the  Hicks 
portrait  for  Bernon  S.  Prentice  who  owned  a collection 
of  American  and  English  paintings. 

Parke-Bernet  Galleries  again  offered  the  por- 
trait for  sale  on  April  19,  1952.  According  to  the 

New  York  HERALD -TRIBUNE,  April  20,  1952  the 

"First  Lincoln  Portrait”  was  purchased  by  the  late 
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Oscar  B.  Cintas,  a former  Cuban  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cintas  wanted  the  portrait  as  a 
companion  item  to  the  Bliss  copy  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  which  he  bought  for  $54,  000  after  spirited 
bidding  in  the  same  gallery  on  April  27,  1949.  While 
Mr.  Cintas  was  present  at  the  sale  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address  in  1949,  he  telephoned  from  Havana  a bid  of 
$18,  000  for  the  Hicks  portrait.  This  was  the  success- 
ful bid  as  the  second  highest  bidder  offered  $17,500. 
It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  at  this  same  sale, 
during  the  same  session  one  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  por- 
traits of  George  Washington  sold  for  $12,  000. 

On  October  5,  1953,  in  Havana,  Cuba,  Oscar 
B.  Cintas  made  a will  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  Hicks 
portrait  of  Lincoln  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society 
”as  a sign  of  admiration  and  respect  for  its  secretary, 
Paul  M.  Angle.”  At  the  same  time  he  bequeathed  his 
holograph  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  to  the  United 
States  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  White  House. " 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Cintas,  his  estate  has  been  in 
litigation,  complicated  by  another  will  made  in  New 
York  on  April  30,  1957.  However,  in  1959  the  Surro- 
gate Court  of  New  York  awarded  the  Hicks  portrait  to 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress to  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  the  1953 
will. 

In  addition  to  the  original  portrait  of  Lincoln 
and  numerous  lithographs,  a few  miniatures  of  Lincoln 
by  Hicks  have  found  their  way  into  private  collections. 
Brown  University  is  reported  to  have  exhibited  a Hicks 
Lincoln  miniature  which  was  discovered  in  an  obscure 
antique  shop  in  London  by  Mrs.  Steward  Campbell, 
who  brought  it  to  this  country  in  an  attempt  to  identify 
it  with  the  then -lost  original  portrait.  Colonel  John 
Gribbell,  then  the  president  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  also  exhibited  in  1936  a miniature  of 
a Lincoln  painting  by  Thomas  Hicks.  The  existence 
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of  the  miniature  evidently  remained  unknown  until 
Colonel  Gribbell  acquired  it  in  England. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  has  a 
lithograph  of  the  Hicks  portrait  that  was  once  the 
property  of  Colonel  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Kentucky)  COURIER -JOURNAL.  Watter- 
son gave  the  lithograph  to  Addison  H.  Siegfried,  a 
COURIER -JOURNAL  associate  and  through  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law, who  resided  in  La  Jolla,  California,  it  was 
acquired  for  the  Foundation  collection  in  1932. 

Hicks  is  remembered,  not  only  in  connection 
with  his  portrait,  but  as  one  successful  in  obtaining  an 
autobiographical  sketch  from  Abraham  Lincoln.  Hicks 
informed  Lincoln  that  the  public  would  want  a picture 
of  his  birthplace  and  "if  you  will  tell  me  where  it  is, 
we  will  not  trouble  you  again  about  it. " Meanwhile, 
Hicks  handed  Lincoln  a small  memorandum  book. 
Lincoln  took  the  book  and  wrote  the  following:  "I  was 
born  February  12,  1809  in  then  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky at  a point  within  the  new  recently  formed  county 
of  Larue,  a mile,  or  a mile  & a half  from  where 
Hodgensville  now  is.  My  parents  being  dead  and  my 
own  memory  not  serving.  I know  no  means  of  identi- 
fying the  precise  locality.  It  was  on  Nolin  Creek. 
A.  Lincoln." 

"June  14,  1860" 
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CHARLES  ALFRED  BARRY’S 
LINCOLN  PORTRAIT  MTHE  GREEK  GOD” 


On  Saturday,  June  30,  1860  Charles  Alfred 

Barry,  a Massachusetts  artist,  arrived  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  do  a crayon  drawing  of  the  Republican 
candidate.  Barry  carried  letters  of  introduction  from 
Governor  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  John  A.  Andrew  and 
other  prominent  Republicans  of  Massachusetts.  Lin- 
coln agreed  to  give  Barry  a sitting  on  the  following 
Monday  morning. 

Barry  spent  ten  days  in  Springfield,  studying 
the  temperament,  moods,  and  features  of  this  re- 
markable man  under  many  different  conditions  and  at 
all  angles.  In  1892  the  artist  prepared  a graphic  ac- 
count of  his  visit  with  Lincoln  which  was  published  in 
THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT.  This  account  of  Barry’s 
visit  and  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
he  obtained  the  sittings  and  made  the  portrait  also  ap- 
peared in  THE  GRANITE  MONTHLY  October -Decem- 
ber, 1904.  Barry  wrote  that  "I  worked  faithfully  upon 
the  portrait,  studying  every  feature  most  carefully  for 
ten  days,  and  was  more  than  fully  rewarded  for  my 
labor  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  pointing  to  the  picture,  said, 
’Even  my  enemies  must  declare  that  to  be  true  like- 
ness of  Old  Abe.  *" 

The  original  portrait  was  exhibited  in  Chicago 
at  the  Tremont  House,  in  New  York  at  the  room  of 
George  Ward  Nichols,  and  Boston  at  the  rooms  of  the 
old  Mercantile  Library  Association  on  Summer  Street. 
There  is  an  interesting  story  connected  with  the  por- 
trait when  it  was  on  exhibit  in  New  York.  Barry  wrote 
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that  "when  it  was  on  exhibition  in  Mr.  Nichols1  room 
in  New  York  and  standing  on  an  easel  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  facing  Broadway,  a short,  thick -set  gentle- 
man walked  in.  He  did  not  speak  to  me;  I did  not  speak 
to  him.  He  stood  a short  distance  from  the  picture 
for  a little  while,  then- -I  had  turned  my  head  to  look 
at  him --stepped  forward  and,  folding  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  said  slowly  with  clear  utterance:  ’an  hon- 
est man,  God  knows.  * The  next  instant  he  passed  out 
of  the  room.  It  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  ” 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  on  (July)  14,  1860 
commented  as  follows  on  the  Barry  portrait: 

’’Passing  under  an  American  flag,  that  serves 
as  the  sign  of  a limited  copartnership  between  Mes- 
sieurs ’Bell  & Everett, ' we  entered  Mercantile  Hall, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  ’Honest  Old 
Abe,  ' whom  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  fright- 
ful prints  that  have  been  in  circulation.  There  is  none 
of  the  smooth,  bland,  political  office-seeker  look  about 
the  face  of  the  fearless  Illinois  backwoodsman,  rafts- 
man, lawyer,  or  whatsoever  else  he  has  been,  or  may 
be.  His  is  not  the  head  to  bow  to  an  'Imperious  mas- 
ter. ’ 

’’There  is  apparently  enough  of  the  General 
Jackson  firmness  to  please  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  ’Old  Hickory,  ' and  withal  a pleasant,  genial  expres- 
sion of  the  'How  d'ye  do?  Make  yourself  at  home'  or- 
der, that  evinces  a readiness  of  adaptation  to  any  cir- 
cumstance, even  though  that  circumstance  be  the 
Presidential  Chair.  Mr.  Barry,  in  this  portrait,  has 
given  another  evidence  of  his  talent  and  skill,  and  the 
picture  will  doubtless  give  great  satisfaction  to  those 
interested.  It  is  to  be  engraved  at  once  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  will  have  a large  sale.  ” 

No  one  knows  where  the  crayon  drawing  is  to- 
day. According  to  William  O.  Clough  who  wrote  the 
article  "Crayon  Portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ” THE 
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GRANITE  MONTHLY,  October -December,  1904:  "The 
last  that  was  known  of  the  original  portrait ...  it  was 
owned  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hilton,  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston.”  Occasionally,  however,  publishers  of  Lincoln 
prints  have  claimed  to  have  discovered  Barry’s  orig- 
inal drawing. 

Years  later  Barry  gave  a fine  word  description 
of  Lincoln's  physical  appearance  as  he  remembered 
him  during  that  fateful  summer  of  1860:  ”How  vividly 
it  all  comes  back  to  me  as  I write.  The  lonely  room, 
the  great  bony  figure  with  its  long  arms,  and  legs  that 
seemed  to  be  continually  twisting  themselves  together; 
the  long  wiry  neck,  the  narrow  chest,  the  uncombed 
hair,  the  cavernous  sockets  beneath  the  high  forehead, 
the  bushy  eyebrows  hanging  like  curtains  over  the 
bright,  dreamy  eyes,  the  awkward  speech,  the  pro- 
nounced truthfulness  and  patience;  and  lastly,  the  sure 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  coming  events  whatever  they 
might  be,  would  come  to  him  and  to  the  American 
people  straight  from  the  hand  of  God.  " 

The  crayon  portrait  was  published  in  1860  by 
the  eminent  lithographer,  J.  H.  Bufford  of  Boston  in  a 
larger -than -life -size  print.  The  lithographic  stone 
was  engraved  by  J.  E.  Baker.  Horace  Reynolds,  com- 
mented on  the  lithograph  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  February  12,  1947:  "The  lithographer 
stylized  and  sentimentalized  the  drawing,  seeking  to 
make  an  attractive  picture.  He  did  that,  too.  He 
softened  the  lines  of  the  face,  accentuated  the  curves 
of  nose,  lips  and  chin,  deepened  the  shadows  under 
the  eyes  to  make  them  tragic.  In  general,  he  made 
the  face  more  appealing,  sweeter,  more  Byronic  above 
the  open  collar  and  large  black  bow  tie.  He  made  a 
charming  picture.  But  surely  the  sterner  drawing  is 
a better  likeness  of  Old  Abe.  ” 

Only  a few  large  folio  impressions  of  Barry's 
crayon  portrait  were  struck  off,  due  to  the  breaking 
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of  the  lithographic  stone.  Apparently  less  than  a dozen 
of  the  original  large  folio  prints  are  extant  today.  In 
1943  one  was  listed  on  the  market  for  $350.  Many 
smaller  prints  of  the  original  large  folio  impression 
have  been  published  and  widely  distributed.  Because 
of  the  print’s  ’’Byronic”  character  many  collectors 
have  designed  this  study  ’’The  Greek  God.  ” 
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JOHNSTON’S  ’’LOST”  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT 


Following  Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination  for 
the  presidency  about  fifteen  or  twenty  artists  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois  to  make  portraits  of  the  Republi- 
can candidate.  Some  of  these  artists  had  remarkable 
success  in  portraying  their  subject,  while  others  ap- 
parently met  with  failure  because  of  a lack  of  ability 
or  because  of  their  inability  to  engage  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
a series  of  sittings. 

These  published  beardless  portraits  from  life 
are  remembered  because  they  contribute  something 
definite  to  an  understanding  of  Lincoln's  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860. 

But,  what  became  of  Thomas  M.  Johnston's 
portrait  of  Lincoln  made  at  Springfield  in  July  1860? 
Why  was  a lithograph  of  a retouched  photograph  made 
by  C.  S.  German  in  1860  (M.  No.  9),  published  with 
the  initials  T.M.J.  ? Johnston  had  the  co-operation  of 
the  Republican  candidate.  His  letters  reveal  that  he 
was  enthusiastic  about  his  work.  Did  Johnston  fail  at 
the  crucial  moment  when  he  had  a chance  to  make  his 
name  immortal?  Did  his  sponsor,  C.  H.  Brainard,  a 
Boston,  Massachusetts  lithographer,  think  Johnston's 
work  unworthy  of  his  subject? 

The  artist's  correspondence  with  Brainard  who 
commissioned  the  portrait,  with  his  father  who  was 
called  the  " American  Cruikshank”  and  Brainard' s let- 
ter to  Johnston  reveal  a story  of  a decidedly  success- 
ful mission.  Johnston  was  about  twenty -four  years  of 
age  at  the  time  he  went  to  Springfield.  He  was  well 
known  in  Boston  as  a portrait  artist  who  excelled  in 
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crayon  and  charcoal.  He  had  the  faculty  of  sketching 
quickly  and  getting  a characteristic  likeness.  He  was 
of  a family  of  artists --father,  mother,  brother  and 
sisters,  were  all  artists.  His  father,  David  Claypole 
Johnston,  was  the  famous  illustrator  and  caricaturist. 

In  addition  to  the  training  Thomas  M.  Johnston 
received  from  his  father,  he  also  studied  with  Samuel 
Rowse,  who  was  considered  the  best  crayon  portrait 
artist  of  his  time  and  with  William  Morris  Hunt,  who 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  foremost  painter  in 
America  during  the  middle  period  of  the  last  century. 
According  to  A.  J.  Philpott,  BOSTON  GLOBE,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1932  ’"Tom'  Johnston  was  a great  favorite  of 
Hunt,  as  were  his  brother,  John  B.  Johnston  (landscape 
and  cattle  painter)  and  his  sister,  Sarah  J.  T.  John- 
ston. ” 

C.  H.  Brainard  was  the  enterprising  Boston 
lithographic  publisher  who  sent  Tom  Johnston  to  Illi- 
nois in  July  of  1860  to  secure  Lincoln's  portrait  for 
reproduction  on  a lithographic  stone.  Brainard  sensed 
the  demands  of  the  public  for  Lincoln's  portrait  during 
the  forthcoming  election  campaign  of  that  year. 

Johnston  went  to  Springfield  with  the  necessary 
letters  of  introduction,  in  the  hope  that  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party  would  sit  for  his  portrait. 
This  request  would  not  be  a new  experience  for  Lin- 
coln. The  "Railsplitter"  had  permitted  Leonard  W. 
Volk  in  Chicago  to  make  a life  mask  of  his  face  and 
hands.  Likewise,  on  numerous  occasions  Lincoln  had 
sat  for  photographers.  Johnston  was  not  even  the  first 
artist  for  whom  Lincoln  had  sat  for  a portrait.  One 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  portraits  made  of  the 
presidential  nominee  from  life  was  done  by  Thomas 
Hicks,  who  was  in  Springfield  working  on  a Lincoln 
portrait  as  early  as  June  12th.  In  fact,  Hicks  com- 
pleted his  portrait  on  June  14,  1860. 

Apparently  Charles  A.  Barry  made  the  second 
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portrait  of  Lincoln  from  life.  Barry  was  sent  to  Illi- 
nois by  a group  of  Boston  citizens,  including  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  to  make  a portrait  of  Lincoln.  He 
arrived  in  Springfield  on  the  last  Saturday  in  June, 
1860  and  presented  his  letter  of  introduction  from 
Governor  Banks.  Barry's  crayon  drawing  has  been 
designated  as  "The  Greek  God."  It  was  carved  on 
stone  by  J.  E.  Baker  and  lithographed  by  J.  H.  Bufford. 
In  his  correspondence  with  Brainard,  July  23,  1860, 
Johnston  mentioned  both  the  Hicks  and  Barry  portraits. 
It  appears  from  the  evidence  available  that  Johnston 
was  the  third  portrait  artist  to  request  of  Lincoln  a 
sitting. 

Prior  to  the  summer  of  1860  most  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Lincoln  that  had  appeared  in  illustrated  pa- 
pers were  at  best  caricatures.  Now  that  Lincoln  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  it  was 
necessary  for  the  public -at-large  to  get  a correct  idea 
of  the  features  of  the  man  who  was  variously  described 
as  ugly,  grotesque  and  a cross  between  a derrick  and 
a windmill.  These  portrait  painters  who  journeyed  to 
Springfield  had  a real  service  to  perform.  Johnston's 
correspondence  indicates  that  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  his  work  was  a "decided  success."  The 
four  letters  Johnston  wrote  to  Brainard  are  in  the 
manuscript  collection  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation. 

"Springfield,  111. 

July  18  th  1860 

"Dear  Brainard: 

I arrived  here  at  five  o'clock  today,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  not  finding  him  at  his 
home,  I went  to  his  office  where  I had  the  pleasure  of 
a short  interview  (with)  him . He  seemed  very  much 
engaged  but  I am  happy  to  say  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  to  see  me  and  consented  to  sit  to  me  for  his 
portrait  without  the  least  hesitation.  Will  commence 
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tomorrow  at  half  past  seven.  More  Anon.  With  my 
best  regards  to  your  family  and  my  friends.  I re- 
main. 

"Yours  truly 
Thos.  M.  Johnston" 

"C.  H.  Brainard  Esq. 

Fortunately  the  five  letters  Johnston  wrote  to 
his  father  from  Springfield  are  extant.  As  late  as 
1932  these  letters  were  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Fr. 
Richard  S.  Cartwright  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Father  Cartwright  is  a nephew  of  John- 
ston. The  first  letter  to  David  Claypole  Johnston  fol- 
lows: 

"Springfield,  111. 

July  19,  1860 

"Dear  Father: 

"I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  soon  after  my  arrival.  He 
had  hardly  read  one  letter  before  he  consented  to  sit, 
and  appointed  tomorrow  morning  for  the  first  sitting. 

"Your  affectionate  son 
Thos.  M.  Johnston" 

On  July  20  Johnston  wrote  Brainard  a second 

letter: 

"Springfield 
July  20th  1860 

"Dear  Brainard: 

"I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Lincoln's  home  ex- 
cept from  the  outside  and  cannot  give  you  a glowing 
description  of  it  nor  its  inmates.  I commenced  the 
portrait  today  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
I feel  sure  of  getting  a good  thing.  Perhaps  I shall  be 
able  to  send  you  'an  interesting  letter'  tomorrow  I will 
try. 

"I  have  just  27  dollars  in  pocket  and  as  my 
board  bill  will  amount  to  about  15  dollars  and  my  fare 
3 more  than  I now  possess,  I am  obliged  to  call  on  you 
to  fill  the  gap. 
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"Ever  your  friend 
"Thos.  M.  Johnston 

"Please  send  papers.  ” 

Brainard  answered  this  letter,  a typewritten 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  Foundation  files: 

"Boston,  July  26,  1860 

"Dear  Johnston, 

"Yours  of  the  20th  came  to  hand  last  evening. 

"I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  sanguine 
of  your  success  in  making  a good  picture  of  Lincoln. 
I hope  that  it  will  be  not  only  a characteristic  likeness 
but  a pleasing  picture.  All  the  pictures  that  have  yet 
been  issued  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  I feel  quite  confident  that 
your  picture  will  be  the  picture  of  the  man! 

"I  have  been  at  work  all  the  morning  to  raise 
some  money  to  send  you,  but  my  success  has  been 
very  slight.  I have  a promise  of  a small  sum  at  noon, 
and  if  I get  it  I will  enclose  it.  In  case  I should  fail  to 
send  you  all  you  need  you  must  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
McNally  & Co.  of  Chicago,  who  will  advance  you  enough 
to  get  home.  As  I wrote  you  in  a former  letter  they 
have  offered  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  you  in 
displaying  the  picture.  I have  left  with  them  nearly 
1,  000  small  portraits  of  Douglas  which  they  will  deem 
good  collateral  for  a small  advance. 

"I  think  I never  knew  business  as  dull  as  it  has 
been  for  the  last  two  weeks.  The  picture  buyers  must 
be  dead  or  out  of  town,  for  no  pictures  are  called  for. 
Business  must  revive  before  long. 

"The  'Bee*,  which  I sent  you  with  this,  copies 
the  notice  from  the  'Transcript',  of  last  evening.  (July 
25,  1860). 

"I  suppose  you  will  be  nearly  ready  to  leave 
for  Chicago  by  the  time  this  reaches  you. 

"'G.  T.  * saw  Barry's  portrait  this  morning  for 
the  first  time,  and  thought  it  very  bad.  He  thinks  the 
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lithograph  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  crayon. 

"Don’t  forget  to  get  all  the  testimonials  you 
can  as  to  the  accuracy,  etc.  of  your  portrait.  'We 
must  keep  blowing*  and  thus  make  the  public  shell  out. 
I feel  certain  that  everybody  will  be  clamorous  for  the 
picture,  and  it  is  meet  they  should  be,  considering 
how  much  we  staked  upon  it. 

"Of  course  you  will  let  the  Springfield  editors 
see  the  picture,  and  get  them  to  notice  it.  Please  be 
particular  to  forward  the  notices,  that  I may  have 
them  copied  here. 

"I  think  I had  better  get  a frame  ready  for  the 
picture.  In  your  reply  to  this  please  tell  me  if  I shall 
have  an  oval  or  a square  panel. 

"I  just  called  to  see  your  father  and  found  him 
laying  himself  out  on  a large  sheet  of  paper,  which  you 
will  probably  receive  with  this.  The  old  gentleman  is 
in  great  spirits,  and  thinks  you  will  make  a tremen- 
dous hit.  His  eyes  actually  sparkled  and  moistened 
with  delight. 

"Faithfully  Yours 
"C.  H.  Brainard 

"P.S.  Please  get  a signature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be 
transferred  to  the  stone,  and  about  a dozen  of  his  au- 
tographs for  distribution  amongst  autograph  collec- 
tors. 

"When  you  get  to  Chicago  you  had  better  as- 
certain how  long  it  will  take  you  to  reach  N.  Y.  de- 
ducting one  day  at  Niagara  Falls.  I want  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  lean  meet  you  at  N.  Y.  on  the  morning 
of  or  after  your  arrival  there,  and  be  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Boston  the  same  evening. 

"Mem.  Greater  than  Moses,  who  brought  water 
from  a rock,  I extract  money  from  Lithographic 
Stones,  and  enclose  Ten  dollars.  " 

On  July  20th  Johnston  wrote  a second  letter  to 
his  father: 
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’’Springfield,  July  20,  1860 


’’Dear  father: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  sat  today  by  appointment  at  his 
office,  which  makes  a fine  studio. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  a very  tall,  awkward -looking 
man,  but  with  a face  and  head  that  I really  consider 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  when  compared  with  all  the 
pictures  that  have  been  published  over  his  name. 

"This  fact  is  very  encouraging  to  me.  I had 
reason  to  expect  to  see  a face  that  reminded  one  of  an 
over -sized  pear  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
title  of  ugly  must  be  owing  to  his  figure  entirely. 

"Tell  Mr.  Brainard  that  he  can  count  on  an  at- 
tractive picture  and  a good  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  that  I will  make  one,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a good 
sitter.  He  makes  a business  of  it.  I will  go  again  to- 
morrow morning  at  7:30  a.m. 

"Your  affectionate  son, 
"Thomas. " 

Unfortunately  a portion  of  Johnston’s  third  let- 
ter to  his  father  is  missing: 

Springfield,  111.,  July  22,  1860 

"Dear  Father: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  sat  for  the  second  time  yester- 
day, and  I have  made  good  progress.  I hope  to  finish 
it  in  three  more  sittings,  for  he  is  a first-rate  sitter, 
and  a much  better  looking  man  than  I had  reason  to 
suppose  him  to  be.  His  ugliness  is  entirely  owing  to 
his  figure. 

"Next  Wednesday  will  be  a great  day  here  in 
consequence  of  the  Democratic  convention  which  meets 
here.  The  Douglas  element  is  very  strong.  He  will 
beat  Lincoln.  ’’  (Remainder  of  letter  missing). 

Johnston's  third  letter  to  Brainard  follows: 

Springfield,  111.,  July  22,  1860 

"Dear  Brainard: 

"I  wrote  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  here 
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but  forgot  all  about  the  telegraph.  How  I overlooked 
this  is  more  than  I can  comprehend  and  feel  much 
ashamed  of  myself  in  consequence. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  yet  invited  me  to  his 
home,  therefore  I have  not  yet  seen  any  of  his  family 
except  himself. 

"I  have  had  two  satisfactory  sittings  from  him 
and  feel  certain  of  being  able  to  make  a likeness  that 
every  Republican  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of:  for 
I believe  no  man's  personal  appearance  has  been  so 
variously  misrepresented  as  the  Hon -Abraham  Lin- 
coln's. I was  not  aware  that  it  was  possible  for  pho- 
tographs taken  from  life  to  so  misrepresent  the  human 
face.  The  only  one  that  gives  any  idea  of  him  is  the 
profile  which  I told  you  before  I left  Boston  I preferred 
to  all  others:  this  is  somewhat  like  him  but  does  not 
do  him  justice.  Volk's  bust  gives  a good  general  idea 
of  him  but  lacks  detail.  Barry's  original  drawing  is 
like  him  in  very  many  respects  but  the  lithograph  from 
it  is  a failure. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  has  a fine  head  and  face  the  ex- 
pression of  which  indicates  an  amiable  disposition 
combined  with  great  force  of  character.  The  upper 
part  of  his  head  is  quite  Websterian.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
title  of  'Ugly*  must  be  owing  entirely  to  his  figure  and 
gait;  the  length  of  the  former  destroying  to  some  ex- 
tent the  grace  of  the  latter.  I am  quite  well  and  enjoy 
my  visit  much.  Please  write  me  a long  letter. 

"Your  friend 
"Thos.  M.  Johnston 

"P.S.  - -By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  picture  will 
be  almost  done  perhaps  finished  entirely.  No  I am 
wrong:  what  I mean  to  say  is  that  the  picture  will 
probably  be  completed  by  the  time  I receive  an  answer 
to  this  provided  you  send  by  return  mail. " 

The  next  day  Johnston  wrote  his  fourth  letter 
to  Brainard,  prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  receipt  of  a 
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letter  from  his  correspondent.  Brainard's  letter, 
which  Johnston  acknowledged  on  July  23rd,  is  not  known 
to  be  extant. 

’’Springfield  July  23,  1860 

’’Dear  Brainard 

”1  was  delighted  to  hear  from  you  today  and 
hope  you  will  write  often.  Mr.  Lincoln  sits  every  day 
early  in  the  morning  thus  far  I have  had  three  sittings 
and  the  picture  is  nearly  done.  I thank  you  for  paving 
my  way  for  me  in  Chicago.  I presume  I shall  feel 
quite  at  home  there  in  consequence.  I am  sorry  that  I 
have  been  unable  as  yet  to  see  a copy  of  Hicks*  pic- 
ture. He  should  have  sent  one  to  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
now;  however  if  it  is  no  better  than  Volk’s  bust  I am 
not  afraid  of  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  are  good 
friends  and  get  along  well  together.  He  is  very  much 
pleased  with  my  work:  he  says  B's  lith.  is  a total  fail- 
ure: he  also  says  that  B*s  original  drawing  pleased 
Mrs.  Lincoln  better  than  Hicks*  portrait  so  I think  I 
have  no  reason  to  fear  Hicks.  Everybody  laughs  at 
B's  lith.  in  this  city- -it  is  very  unpopular.  That  was 
a funny  idea  of  Barry's  that  the  journey  would  be  too 
much  for  me.  I felt  very  well  when  I arrived  washed 
and  brushed  up  at  a lager  beer  shop  near  the  depot  left 
my  trunks  with  the  baggage  master  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  this  was  a few  minutes  past  five 
P.M.  after  36  hours  of  rail.  I saw  Mr.  L.  and  agreed 
to  meet  him  at  half  past  seven  the  next  morning.  I 
then  crossed  the  street  and  engaged  a room  in  the 
American  House,  and  sent  for  my  trunk:  between  5 and 
6 the  next  morning  I commenced  arranging  and  after 
breakfast  fulfilled  my  appointment.  I felt  quite  well 
and  have  ever  since  I arrived.  My  regards  to  all. 

’’Your  friend 

’’Johnston 

’’With  regard  to  obtaining  subscription  money  in  ad- 
vance all  I can  do  is  to  try  and  that  I will.  ” 
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Johnston  left  Springfield  on  July  20th  according 
to  the  fourth  letter  he  wrote  to  his  father : 

’’Springfield,  111.  July  26,  1860 

’’Dear  Father: 

”1  leave  for  Chicago  tonight.  The  picture  is  a 
decided  success. 

’’Thomas.” 

The  artist's  promotional  work  in  Chicago  was 
also  encouraging  and  the  newspapers  gave  Johnston 
and  his  portrait  some  publicity.  His  concluding  fifth 
letter  to  his  father  follows: 

’’Niagara  Falls,  July  29,  1860 

’’Dear  Father 

"Inclosed  you  will  find  a notice  of  my  portrait 
of  Lincoln  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  of  the  27th 
of  July.  The  Chicago  Tribune -Democrat  will  also  no- 
tice it.  The  Tribune  is  the  great  Republican  organ  of 
the  West.  The  two  latter  notices  were  to  appear  on  the 
28th  July. 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

”Thos.  M.  Johnston." 

One  wonders  what  happened  when  Johnston 
showed  his  portrait  to  Brainard  in  New  York  City  fol- 
lowing the  artist's  sojourn  to  Niagara  Falls.  Brainard 
brought  out  a lithograph  of  Lincoln  in  1860  but  it  was 
not  a reproduction  of  Johnston's  painting  from  life.  It 
was  a slightly  retouched  lithograph  of  a photograph 
made  by  C.  S.  German,  the  Springfield  photographer 
whose  studio  was  located  on  the  State  House  Square. 
In  all  probability  German  had  made  his  Lincoln  photo- 
graph while  Johnston  was  in  Springfield.  However, 
Johnston  had  complained  "how  photographs  taken  from 
life  misrepresent  the  human  face.  " It  must  have  been 
rather  ironical  for  a true  artist  to  have  his  initials 
appear  on  a retouched  photograph  after  he  had  such  a 
"decided  success"  in  Springfield. 

See:  LINCOLN  LORE,  No.  913,  Oct.  7,  1946 
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LINCOLN  LORE,  No.  313,  April  8,  1935 

Biographical  note:  "Thomas  M.  Johnston  also 
drew  on  stone  portraits  of  John  Howard  Payne,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  Sumner,  John  Brown,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  After  a year  or 
more  he  gave  up  lithographic  work.  It  was  too  con- 
fining . 

"He  was  an  excellent  landscape  painter  as  well 
as  a portrait  painter.  There  is  an  altar  piece  in  the 
Church  of  The  Immaculate  Conception  on  Harrison 
Avenue  (Boston,  Mass.)  which  he  painted. 

"After  the  Civil  War  he  went  to  France  to  study 
and  died  as  the  result  of  an  operation  in  Paris,  Febru- 
ary 29,  1869,  when  he  was  33  years  of  age.  " 

BOSTON  GLOBE,  Feb.  7,  1932. 
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JOHN  HENRY  BROWN’S  MINIATURE  PORTRAIT 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Judge  John  M.  Read  of  Philadelphia,  a member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  became  dis- 
gusted during  the  1860  presidential  campaign  with  the 
horrible  caricatures  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate.  So  at  his  own  expense 
he  sent  John  Henry  Brown,  a Philadelphia  artist,  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  paint  Lincoln's  picture.  The 
cost  of  this  venture  was  approximately  $300,  the  price 
of  the  painting  alone  being  $175.  Judge  Read's  in- 
struction to  his  artist  was  to  make  a good-looking  pic- 
ture of  the  "Railsplitter"  whether  the  subject  would 
justify  it  or  not. 

Brown  went  to  Springfield  with  a great  deal  of 
apprehension  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in  making  a 
good  picture  if  the  subject  were  really  ugly.  He  was 
very  happy  upon  seeing  Lincoln  to  discover  that  he  was 
not  at  all  such  a man  as  had  been  represented,  and  in- 
stead of  making  a picture  he  would  only  have  to  make 
a portrait. 

The  artist  kept  a diary  which  eventually  be- 
came the  property  of  his  son,  Paul  R.  Brown,  accord- 
ing to  the  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER  of  February  10, 
1937.  The  Foundation  has  been  able  to  secure  photo- 
graphs of  the  original  diary  pages  written  in  August, 
1860.  The  diary  reveals  that  Brown  arrived  in  Spring - 
field  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  August  12th. 
He  apparently  left  the  Illinois  capital  about  August  27th 
as  his  last  Lincoln  entry  bears  the  above  mentioned 
date. 
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On  Monday,  August  13th,  Brown  called  on  Lin- 
coln and  presented  him  with  a letter  of  introduction 
from  Judge  Read.  Lincoln  consented  to  sit  for  a por- 
trait. The  artist's  first  step  was  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  have  some  photographs  taken  and  they  visited 
a studio  where  a half  dozen  ambrotypes  were  made  by 
Preston  Butler  before  Brown  could  get  one  to  suit  his 
purpose.  Some  of  these  photographs  have  been  clas- 
sified (see  Meserve  Nos.  29,  30  and  120.  Lorant  Nos. 
31  and  33).  One  of  the  original  ambrotypes  eventually 
became  the  property  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Another  ambrotype  was  pur- 
chased by  William  H.  Lambert  from  W.  P.  Brown  of 
Philadelphia.  The  photograph  designated  as  Meserve 
No.  120  (see  Lorant  No.  31)  is  in  the  Ida  M.  Tarbell 
Collection  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lincoln  gave  Brown  five  sittings  and  the  mini- 
ature portrait  proved  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  ac- 
cording to  the  artist,  spoke  of  it  "in  the  most  extrava- 
gant terms  of  approbation."  In  fact,  the  artist  re- 
ceived letters  from  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  ex- 
pressing their  satisfaction  with  the  portrait.  John  G. 
Nicolay,  the  future  president's  confidential  secretary 
also  expressed,  by  letter  to  the  artist,  his  approval 
of  the  portrait. 

Nicolay' s enthusiasm  about  Brown's  portrait 
was  best  expressed  in  a letter  he  wrote  his  fiancee 
Therena  Bates  on  August  26,  1860: 

"Did  you  ever  see  a real  pretty  miniature*?  I 
do  not  mean  either  an  ambrotype,  a daguerreotype  or 
photograph,  but  a regular  miniature  painted  on  ivory. 
Well,  a Philadelphia  artist  (Brown,  his  name  is),  has 
just  been  painting  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  is  both 
very  pretty  and  very  truthful --decidedly  the  best  pic- 
ture of  him  that  I have  seen.  It  is  about  twice  as  large 
as  a common  quarter -size  daguerreotype  or  ambro- 
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type,  but  so  well  executed  that  when  magnified  to  life 
size  one  cannot  discover  any  defects  or  brush  marks 
on  it  at  all.  It  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  what  a 
painter--!  mean  a real  artist,  can  do.  It  has  been 
painted  for  Judge  Read  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  become 
so  disgusted  with  the  horrible  caricatures  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln which  he  has  seen  that  he  went  to  the  expense  of 
sending  this  artist  all  the  way  out  here  to  paint  this 
picture,  which  will  probably  cost  him  some  $300,  the 
price  of  the  painting  alone  being  $175.  I had  a long 
talk  with  the  artist  today  ...  He  says  that  the  im- 
pression prevails  East  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  very  ugly, 
an  impression  which  the  published  pictures  of  him  of 
course  all  confirm.  Read  however  had  an  idea  that  it 
could  hardly  be  so --but  was  bound  to  have  a good  look- 
ing picture,  and  therefore  instructed  the  artist  to  make 
it  good  looking  whether  the  original  would  justify  it  or 
not.  The  artist  says  he  came  with  a good  deal  of  fore- 
boding that  he  would  have  difficulty  in  making  a picture 
under  these  conditions.  He  says  he  was  very  happy 
when  on  seeing  him  he  found  that  he  was  not  at  all  such 
a man  as  had  been  represented,  but  that  instead  of 
making  a picture  he  would  only  have  to  paint  a portrait 
to  satisfy  Judge  Read.  He  will  go  back  home  as  agree- 
ably disappointed  in  Mr.  Lincoln* s manners,  refine- 
ment and  general  characteristics,  as  in  his  personal 
appearance. ” 

After  Brown  returned  to  Philadelphia  his  mini- 
ature portrait  was  deemed  worthy  of  wide  circulation 
and  the  painting  was  copied  by  Samuel  Sartain,  a skill- 
ful engraver,  in  a mezzotint  and  was  sold  extensively 
during  the  campaign.  However,  before  the  mezzotint 
was  placed  on  sale  there  was  considerable  apprehen- 
sion, on  the  part  of  the  politicians,  about  the  delay. 
About  a month  following  Brown's  departure  from 
Springfield  he  wrote  Lincoln’s  secretary. 
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Phila  Friday  Sept.  28,  1860 


"John  G.  Nicolay,  Esq. 

"My  dear  Sir:  I presume  you  are  wondering 
why  you  have  not  yet  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the 
steel  engraving  from  my  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Sartain  promised  to  have  it  completed 
within  two  weeks  after  the  picture  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  which  was  on  last  Monday  three  weeks  ago. 

"Two  days  ago  the  first  proof  was  placed  in 
my  hands  for  criticism.  I suggested  some  alterations 
which  have  been  made.  To-day  I will  again  examine 
it  with  care,  and  if  necessary  will  have  such  further 
corrections  made  as  my  judgment  may  suggest.  In 
accordance  with  my  promise  to  you  I will  not  allow 
any  copies  to  be  issued  until  they  meet  my  approbation. 

"Judge  Read  is  in  a nervous  condition  at  Sar- 
tain’s  delay.  He  thinks  the  engraving  good,  and  wanted 
some  copies  yesterday,  but  as  I am  judge  in  this  case, 
I would  not  consent. 

"As  soon  as  the  plate  is  ready  for  printing 
from,  which  I think  will  be  tomorrow  or  on  Monday 
next,  copies  will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay. 

"Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

"I  am  dear  sir,  your  friend  & servant. 

"J.  Henry  Brown. 

"P.S.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  friends  here  are  in  high  spirits 
and  full  of  hope.  " 

In  August  1860,  when  the  Brown  miniature  was 
painted,  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  was  smooth -shaven  but 
by  November  he  was  letting  his  whiskers  grow.  This 
necessitated  the  addition  of  a beard  to  the  mezzotint 
engraving  to  bring  the  portrait  up  to  date.  So  there 
were  two  engravingsby  Sartain  of  the  Brown  miniature, 
which  show  Lincoln  as  clean  shaven  and  with  a beard. 
The  beardless  Sartain  engraving  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  important  in  influencing  the  voter  and  in  the 
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election  of  Lincoln. 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  Read  family  that  on 
one  occasion  Judge  Read  was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
White  House.  During  the  meal  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  re- 
ported  to  have  said,  ’’Judge,  the  portrait  you  ordered 
painted  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  the  best  ever  made  of  my 
husband.  I often  wish  it  were  mine.  ” The  Judge  re- 
plied, "It  is  entirely  at  your  service,  madam.”  Then 
Mrs.  Lincoln  inquired,  "When  will  you  send  it  to  me 
Judge?"  He  replied,  "As  soon  as  I reach  home,  mad- 
am. " The  miniature  according  to  the  legend  was  sent 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  regret  as  it  filled  a niche  in  the 
Read  library  by  the  side  of  a portrait  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  also  painted  from  life. 

The  present  location  of  the  original  Brown 
miniature  of  Lincoln  is  unknown.  In  February  1909, 
the  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  published  a print  of  the 
miniature  in  color.  The  caption  stated  that  the  maga- 
zine print  was  a reproduction  "From  the  original 
owned  by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln."  According  to 
correspondence  in  the  Foundation  files,  the  executor 
of  the  estate  of  Robert  T.  Lincoln  stated  that  no  ivory 
miniature  portrait  of  the  sixteenth  president  was 
among  the  son’s  effects. 

There  are  also  other  complications.  There  are 
two  miniature  portraits  of  Lincoln  by  John  Henry 
Brown.  The  second  one  is  in  the  possession  of  a Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  collector  but  it  is  not  the  one  Brown 
made  in  1860  for  Judge  Read. 

Biographical  Note 

John  Henry  Brown  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania  in  1818.  He  entered  Arthur  Armstrong's 
painting  room  when  he  was  eighteen,  and  was  imme- 
diately put  to  work  painting  signs.  He  never  received 
any  instruction.  At  twenty-six  he  launched  his  career 
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as  a painter  of  miniatures,  moving  later  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  established  a studio  at  207  South  Thir- 
teenth Street. 

While  Brown  was  a self-made  man  he  painted 
miniatures  of  persons  prominent  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  His  leather -bound  diary 
forms  a social  register  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Southern  cities.  In  the  National  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton is  a miniature  of  James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  presi- 
dent, by  Brown,  who  also  painted  Buchanan's  niece 
Harriet  Lane,  White  House  hostess  during  his  admin- 
istration. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  who  assassinated  Lincoln 
was  Brown's  patron.  In  the  diary  is  a notation  that 
Booth  and  Lawrence  Barrett  (also  an  actor)  were  walk- 
ing down  Chestnut  Street  one  day  and  Booth  said: 
"Let's  go  in  and  see  Brown;  I'll  have  him  copy  a por- 
trait on  ivory. " 

Brown's  diary  written  with  meticulous  preci- 
sion records  the  names  of  his  patrons  as  they  multi- 
plied year  by  year  between  1836  and  1891.  The  art- 
ist's patrons  included  Mrs.  John  C.  Bullitt,  Mrs.  John 
Wanamaker,  A.  Campbell  Harris,  George  Foies  Bak- 
er, Miss  Helen  K.  Bullitt,  George  H.  Baker  (who  had 
a horror  of  black  clothes  for  men  or  women),  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Charles  Pep- 
per and  Richard  Wistar. 

Other  notable  Philadelphians  who  patronized 
Brown  were  Alexander  Biddle,  William  Weightmann, 
J.  D.  Lankenau,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Miss  Rebecca 
Biddle,  Miss  Catharine  Ashurst,  former  Governor 
Francis  of  Rhode  Island,  R.  J.  C.  Walker  of  Williams- 
port, and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  author  of  "Hail  Colum- 
bia." Planters  from  the  South  and  many  beautiful  belles 
of  Southern  cities  engaged  the  services  of  Brown  two 
years  in  advance.  Many  of  his  miniatures  were  on 
exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876. 
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Brown's  last  diary  entry  dated  July  12,  1889 
consists  of  one  short  line:  "Stopped  wearing  a wig.  " 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
February  10,  1937 


1860. 


Springfield,  Illinois.  12. 
" " 13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


Sunday.  Arrived  here  at  three  o'clock  this 
morning.  Wrote  some  letters. 

Called  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  house  to  see  him. 
As  he  was  not  in,  I was  directed  to  the 
Executive  Chamber,  in  the  State  Capi- 
tol. I found  him  there.  Handed  him  my 
letters  from  Judge  Read.  He  at  once 
consented  to  sit  for  his  picture.  We 
walked  together  from  the  Executive 
Chamber  to  a daguerrean  establish- 
ment. I had  a half  dozen  of  ambrotypes 
taken  of  him  before  I could  get  one  to 
suit  me.  I was  at  once  most  favorably 
impressed  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the 
afternoon  I unpacked  my  painting  ma- 
terials. 

Commenced  Mr.  Lincoln's  picture;  at  it 
all  day. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  picture. 

Mr.  Lincoln  gave  me  his  first  sitting,  in 
the  library  room  of  the  State  Capitol. 
Called  to  see  Mrs.  Lincoln;  much 
pleased  with  her.  Wrote  five  letters. 
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17, 18.  At  Mr.  Lincoln's  picture.  Received  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  take 
tea  with  them . 

19.  Sunday.  Wrote  letters. 

20.  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  sitting.  Have  ar- 

ranged to  have  his  sittings  in  the  Rep- 
resentative Chamber. 

21.  At  Mr.  Lincoln's  picture.  Heard  from 

home;  all  well. 

22.  Mr.  Lincoln's  third  sitting. 

23.  At  Mr.  Lincoln's  picture. 

24.  Mr.  Lincoln's  fourth  sitting. 

25.  Mr.  Lincoln's  fifth  and  last  sitting.  The 

picture  gives  great  satisfaction;  Mrs. 
Lincoln  speaks  of  it  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant terms  of  approbation. 

26.  Sunday.  At  church.  Saw  Mr.  Lincoln 

there.  I hardly  know  how  to  express 
the  strength  of  my  personal  regard  for 
Mr.  Lincoln.  I never  saw  a man  for 
whom  I so  soon  formed  an  attachment. 
I like  him  much,  and  agree  with  him  in 
all  things  but  his  politics.  He  is  kind 
and  very  sociable;  immensely  popular 
among  the  people  of  Springfield;  even 
those  opposed  to  him  in  politics  speak 
of  him  in  unqualified  terms  of  praise. 
He  is  fifty-one  years  old,  six  feet  four 
inches  high,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds . There  are  so  many 
hard  lines  in  his  face  that  it  becomes  a 
mask  to  the  inner  man.  His  true  char- 
acter only  shines  out  when  in  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  or  when  telling  an 
amusing  tale,  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 
He  is  said  to  be  a homely  man;  I do  not 
think  so.  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  a very  fine- 
looking  woman,  apparently  in  excellent 
health,  and  seems  to  be  about  forty  or 
forty-five  years  of  age. 
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27.  The  people  of  Springfield  who  have  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln's  picture  speak  of  it  in 
strong  terms  of  approbation,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  taken 
of  him.  Received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln  indorsing  the  picture;  also  one 
from  Mrs.  Lincoln  expressing  her  un- 
qualified satisfaction  with  it;  also  one 
from  Mr.  John  G.  Nicolay,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's confidential  clerk;  and  one  from 
the  man  who  took  the  ambrotype.  This 
would  be,  I suppose,  the  proper  place 
to  say  a word  about  Springfield,  the 
prairie  city,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
It  is  a very  pretty  place;  the  streets 
eighty  feet  wide.  It  contains  many  very 
fine  buildings,  and  has  a population  of 
about  ten  thousand. 


McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  March  1898,  featured  those 
pages  of  Brown's  diary  which  deal  with  the  artist's 
contacts  with  Lincoln. 
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ALBAN  JASPER  CONANT'S  "SMILING  LINCOLN” 


William  M.  McPherson  a patron  of  the  arts 
commissioned  (probably  paid  expenses)  Alban  Jasper 
Conant  to  paint  Abraham  Lincoln’s  portrait.  McPher- 
son, who  became  the  first  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad,  lived  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
being  a strong  Unionist,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
campaign  value  of  a new  Lincoln  portrait  from  life  for 
his  home  city.  Saint  Louis  was  to  stage  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association  Fair  in  October  1860 
and  it  was  thought  most  appropriate  for  the  Western 
Academy  of  Art  to  sponsor  a portrait  of  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate. 

Conant,  the  thirty -nine  year  old  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Art,  went  to  Illinois.  Arriving  in 
Springfield  about  two  months  before  the  November 
election  armed  with  letters  of  introduction,  (he  had 
studied  art  for  a period  of  one  year  in  New  York  City) 
Conant  first  contacted  Lincoln  in  his  office  in  the  State 
House.  He  found  Lincoln  quite  busy  and  surrounded 
by  many  friends.  Lincoln  read  the  letters  of  introduc- 
tion and  was  about  to  refuse  Conant* s request  for  sit- 
tings when  another  young  artist  in  Lincoln*  s office 
said:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  you  can  give  him  my  sitting  for 
tomorrow.  My  stay  in  Springfield  is  unlimited,  and  I 
can  arrange  for  sittings  later  to  suit  your  convenience. 
I shall  be  glad  to  further  this  gentleman’s  work  in  that 
way.  ” This  obliging  young  artist  was  George  Freder- 
ick Wright  of  Connecticut. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  first  sitting  was  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  studio  was  Lincoln's 
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office,  a room  about  sixty  feet  long  by  about  twenty 
feet  wide.  When  Conant  arrived  the  presidential  can- 
didate was  sitting  at  a large  table  on  which  was  stacked 
"a  bushel  of  letters.”  Lincoln  looked  anything  but 
merry  and  Conant  had  determined  to  paint  a smiling 
Lincoln.  The  artist  had  seen  Lincoln  the  day  before 
talking  to  his  friends.  Then  his  face  had  no  expres- 
sion of  weariness  and  the  lines  had  softened  into 
curves.  This  first  glimpse  Conant  had  of  Lincoln  gave 
him  the  vision  he  wished  to  transfer  to  canvass. 

To  get  an  animated  expression  on  Lincoln's 
face  Conant  brought  up  Lincoln's  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  as  a topic  of  conversation  to  draw  Lincoln 
out  and  to  help  him  forget  the  pressing  correspondence 
that  had  to  be  answered.  At  other  sittings  the  artist 
discussed  numerous  topics  and  Lincoln  in  turn  would 
start  talking --relating  anecdotes  and  jokes  that  pro- 
duced the  desired  animation  on  his  face.  Years  later 
(1893)  Conant  contributed  to  a sort  of  "album”  LIBER 
SCRIPTORIUM  ”a  reminiscent  but  not  unique  section” 
called  "my  acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln.  " Here 
he  related  the  details  of  his  conversations  with  Lincoln 
and  introduced  some  of  the  stories  and  legends  that 
are  so  well  known  today.  In  1911  Conant  wrote  a sec- 
ond account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
painted  his  first  portrait  of  Lincoln  which  appears  in 
part  in  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson's  work  "Lincoln  in  Por- 
traiture. ” 

Conant  provided  his  readers  with  an  interesting 
description  of  Lincoln's  physical  characteristics:  "I 
was  much  puzzled  to  decide  what  view  of  his  face  was 
most  desirable  for  my  purpose.  His  features  were 
irregular  and  angular- -the  line  of  the  nose  was 
straight  on  one  side  and  slightly  curved  on  the  other; 
the  lower  lip  on  the  right  side  was  fuller  than  on  the 
left,  as  if  swollen  from  a blow  or  the  sting  of  an  in- 
sect; while  the  lines  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face  met 
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in  sharp  angles  on  each  side  of  his  mouth.  Above  all, 
the  heavy  mass  of  black  hair,  which  was  quite  long, 
stood  out  from  his  head  in  a very  obstinate  way,  ex- 
cept where  it  fell  over  his  forehead,  which  I discov- 
ered was  very  beautiful  and  symmetrical.  I would  add 
also  that  when  his  features  were  in  perfect  repose  his 
expression  was  sad  and  thoughtful.  This  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  drooping  of  the  under  lid,  showing  the  white 
of  the  eye  below  the  iris. " 

Early  in  the  second  week  of  Conant' s visit  to 
Springfield  he  announced  the  completion  of  his  por- 
trait. Making  preparations  to  leave  MMr.  Lincoln 
came  over,  and,  looking  at  the  portrait,  said:  'You 
are  not  going  till  this  evening?  I would  like  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln to  see  that.  If  you  will  let  it  remain  here  I will 
bring  her  at  three  o'clock.'”  Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived 
promptly  with  her  son  "little  Tad"  and  his  playmate 
called  "Jim."  Jesse  K.  Du  Bois  and  O.  M.  Hatch  also 
came  to  view  the  portrait.  When  it  was  unveiled  Mrs. 
Lincoln  said,  "That  is  excellent,  that  is  the  way  he 
looks  when  he  has  his  friends  about  him.  I hope  he 
will  look  like  that  after  the  first  of  November." 
Meanwhile  Tad  "charged  around  the  room  like  a young 
colt. " He  looked  into  everything --his  mother  captur- 
ing him  now  and  then  and  holding  him  in  check.  Dis- 
covering an  unfinished  portrait  (by  George  Frederick 
Wright)  Tad  said  to  Jim,  "Here  is  another  Old  Abe!" 
The  guests  appeared  not  to  notice  Tad's  remark  but 
Lincoln  laughed  heartily  saying,  "Did  you  hear  that 
Conant?  He  got  that  on  the  street,  I suppose.  " 

Before  Conant  left  for  Saint  Louis  he  called  at 
the  Lincoln  home,  accompanied  by  his  little  daughter 
whom  he  had  brought  to  Springfield  for  company  at  the 
hotel.  Upon  telling  them  good-bye  Lincoln  inquired  if 
the  girl's  mother  was  living.  Conant  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  Lincoln  said,  "I  am  glad  to  know  it! 
Somehow  I had  got  the  idea  that  she  was  an  orphan, 
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and  I was  afraid  to  ask  about  her  mother  for  fear  I 
might  hurt  her  feelings. " 

It  was  Conant' s wish  that  the  citizens  of  Saint 
Louis  would  honor  him  with  a commission  to  paint  a 
full  length  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  this  did 
not  materialize  Conant  sold  the  "smiling  Lincoln"  to 
his  good  friend  Colonel  James  Eads  on  February  11, 
1868.  Today  the  portrait  hangs  in  the  Phillipse  Manor 
House  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  a gift  from  the  late  Al- 
exander Cochran  Smith  of  that  city.  Mr.  Smith  is  said 
to  have  paid  $3,  750  for  the  study. 

Conant  died  on  February  3,  1915  at  the  age  of 
ninety-four  years.  One  authority  has  stated  that  "dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  long  life  he  painted,  either  single- 
handed  or  with  the  aid  of  fellow  artists,  as  many  por- 
traits of  Lincoln  as  did  Gilbert  Stuart  of  Washington  in 
an  earlier  time. " However,  of  all  the  portraits  which 
Conant  painted --and  these  include  Edmund  M.  Stanton, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Dr.  James  McCash  (president  of 
Princeton),  Major  Robert  Anderson  of  Fort  Sumter 
fame  and  a host  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court -- 
that  of  the  "smiling  Lincoln"  painted  in  1860  remained 
the  most  celebrated. 
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MTHE  BUTLER  PORTRAIT” 

BY  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 


George  Frederick  Wright  of  Connecticut  was 
one  of  fifteen  or  twenty  artists  who  went  to  Springfield, 
Illinois  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1860  to  paint  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  portrait.  Unlike  many  other  painters 
who  gathered  in  Springfield,  Wright  had  a fine  aca- 
demic background  both  in  the  classical  and  art  fields 
of  study.  He  studied  at  the  New  York  National  Acade- 
my and  was  in  the  life  class  under  Daniel  Huntington. 
At  the  age  of  twenty -one  (born  in  182  8 --some  authori- 
ties say  1830)  he  held  the  position  of  custodian  of  the 
Hartford  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  Gallery,  and  in  that 
city  he  painted  very  acceptably  for  five  years.  He 
next  spent  two  years  abroad --in  Germany  under  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Grafle,  court -painter  of  Baden,  and  a 
summer  in  Rome.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he 
painted  in  several  southern  and  western  cities,  but 
principally  in  Hartford. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1860  Wright  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he  received  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  a commission  to  paint  the  portraits  of  thir- 
teen former  governors.  Wright  made  numerous 
friends  in  Springfield,  among  them  Jacob  Bunn  who  was 
later  chairman  of  the  Board  of  State  House  Commis- 
sioners. Later  on  he  spent  considerable  time  in  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  where  he  met  the  daughter  of  the  exiled 
Italian  nobleman,  Count  Murrazelli  Monto  Pescali.  In 
1866  he  married  Marca  Arelia  Murrazelli. 

While  painting  the  former  governors  of  Illinois, 
Wright  secured  appointments  for  sittings  for  his  first 
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portrait  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  besieged  with 
artists  that  he  sized  up  the  situation  and  laid  down 
some  rules.  He  could  recognize  no  favorites,  and  to 
show  his  fairness  he  told  the  artists  that  he  would  open 
his  mail  about  nine  o’clock  each  morning  at  his  head- 
quarters in  the  State  House,  and  that  they  would  be 
welcome  to  line  up  around  the  room  with  their  easels 
and  paint  simultaneously  whatever  they  could  for  a 
period  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  every  day.  It  was 
in  this  room  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  ’’House 
Divided”  Speech  on  June  16,  1858.  He  was  in  1860 
fifty -one  years  of  age,  clean  shaven,  with  a face  un- 
wrinkled  as  yet  by  presidential  cares . 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  when  his  office  had 
been  transformed  into  a studio,  and  after  a great  many 
of  the  portraits  were  finished,  Lincoln  asked  William 
Butler,  who  had  acted  as  one  of  his  campaign  manag- 
ers, to  express  his  opinion  and  judgment  as  to  which 
of  the  portraits  was  the  best  likeness  of  himself.  But- 
ler was  one  of  Lincoln's  particular  friends  and  politi- 
cal advisers  and  was  elected  State  Treasurer  of  Illi- 
nois in  the  same  election  that  elevated  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency.  This  was  the  same  William  Butler  at 
whose  home  Lincoln  had  boarded  for  more  than  five 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Springfield. 

Acting  on  Lincoln's  request  Butler  and  his  wife 
and  their  three  children,  Salome  E.  Butler,  Speed 
Butler  and  Henry  Wirt  Butler,  visited  the  legislative 
hall  to  view  the  portraits  with  the  idea  of  selecting  the 
one  which  was  the  best  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  After 
viewing  all  the  portraits  that  were  exhibited,  the  fam- 
ily was  in  agreement  in  the  selection  of  the  Wright 
portrait.  A day  or  two  later,  Butler  informed  Lincoln 
of  the  family's  opinion,  whereupon  the  future  president 
bought  the  portrait  from  Wright  and  presented  it  to 
his  friend. 

The  picture  became  known  as  the  ’’Butler  por- 
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trait”  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
for  many  years.  At  the  death  of  William  Butler,  the 
heirloom  passed  on  to  his  daughter  Salome  and  was  by 
her,  a short  time  prior  to  her  death,  given  to  William 
J.  Butler,  a son  of  Henry  Wirt  Butler.  For  many  years 
the  portrait  was  exhibited  in  the  National  State  Bank  in 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Next  Edward  W . Payne  became  the  owner  and 
when  his  estate  was  being  settled  (he  died  February 
19,  1932)  the  portrait  was  ordered  to  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff  to  be  applied  on  judgments  against  the  Payne 
estate.  Probate  Judge  Benjamin  De  Boice  thereupon 
restored  the  painting  to  the  custody  of  the  Springfield 
Marine  Bank  and  directed  that  the  banking  institution 
seek  possible  purchasers.  As  Lincoln’s  fame  grew 
so  did  the  value  of  the  portrait.  Lincoln  authorities 
praised  its  historical  accuracy  and  boldly  declared  it 
was  worth  $100,000.  At  this  time  (1934)  it  was  ru- 
mored that  J.  P.  Morgan  had  offered  a large  sum  for 
the  portrait.  Its  fame  was  further  enhanced  by  its 
exhibition  at  the  Century  of  Progress  in  the  Illinois 
Host  Building.  Eventually  the  portrait  found  permanent 
ownership  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  it  now 
hangs  in  the  Lincoln  Room  in  Harper  Hall. 

Wright  painted  two  other  portraits  of  Lincoln 
both  of  which  are  bearded.  One  of  these  portraits 
from  life  was  commissioned  by  General  Horatio  G. 
Wright  (painted  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1864)  and  was 
purchased  by  William  Randolph  Hear st.  It  was  later 
sold  to  the  Kleeman  Galleries  and  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  hangs  in  the 
Harper  Room. 

The  other  portrait  is  described  as  an  allegori- 
cal painting  (see  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson:  LINCOLN  IN 
PORTRAITURE,  page  249-250).  For  many  years  it 
was  owned  by  Mrs.  James  Campbell  of  Mystic,  Con- 
necticut, whose  father  purchased  the  original  from 
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Wright.  Mrs.  Campbell  sold  the  portrait  in  1904  to 
John  Stanton  Palmer.  For  a time  it  hung  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  Later  the  portrait 
was  acquired  by  the  late  Percy  Rockefeller  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  estate.  A reproduction  of  this 
painting  appeared  in  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  Vol.  53, 
February  13,  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  painting  of  the  Lincoln  por- 
traits and  the  thirteen  governors  of  Illinois,  Wright 
did  the  portraits  of  twenty  governors  of  Connecticut. 
He  also  painted  a portrait  of  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  Lincoln,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  founder  of  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Wright  died  in  1881  and  his  wife,  an  artist  of 
unusual  talent,  lived  until  1919.  She  was  a teacher  of 
painting  and  languages  in  Hartford.  In  her  long  life  of 
eighty-two  years  she  became  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  leading  characters  of  the  Civil  War  period.  She 
could  remember  having  heard  John  Brown  discuss  his 
antislavery  plans  with  her  slavery -hating  father.  By 
chance  she  was  a temporary  resident  of  Minnesota  in 
1862  and  was  residing  at  Stillwater  at  the  time  of  the 
Sioux  Massacre  led  by  Chief  Little  Crow. 
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